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BOSTON HARBOR, MASS. 



Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington^ D, C.^ January 6, 1917. 

The committee was called to order at 10 a. m., Hon. S. M. Spark- 
man (chairman) presiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A. GALLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Gallivan. We have come before your committee to ask its 
favorable consideration of an item recommended by the United 
States engineers in 1914 to the amount of $400,000 as the initial ex- 
pense to be incurred in deepening the channel in Boston Harbor to 
40 feet. Boston has long sought for this improvement and its rep- 
resentatives in Congress for many years back have appearecj before 
this committee in advocacy of the measure. There is much that can 
be said in its favor but because I recognize the fact that many of 
you have listened to arguments heretofore I dislike to take up the 
time of the committee to repeat the story that has been told over 
and over again. However, I am hoping that the result of this hear- 
ing will be favorable to our case, and I will briefly set before the com- 
mittee some reasons why an appropriation should be agreed upon at 
this time in order that the necessary preliminary work may be out- 
lined in the near future and the work itself be started before the 
close of the present European war. While we are busy enough in 
Boston just now, we expect to be much busier when the war lords 
have sheathed their swords and there is peace again on earth among 
men of good will. Boston wants to be ready to meet all comers and 
with your help a 40-foot channel in our harbor will prove of invalu- 
able assistance in this direction. We are now doing things in Bos- 
ton in anticipation of an expansion of our trade both at home and 
abroad. For instance, the largest drydock in the world is now in 
process of construction in South Boston, which I have the honor to 
represent here in Congress. 

It is 1,200 feet long, 150 feet wide, and able to accommodate the 
largest vessels afloat or projected; and it might be stated in passing 
that there is not a dry dock on the Atlantic coast big enough to take 
several of the largest steamships now coming to our ports. If Boston 
merely had the freighters or the tramp steamers drawing 25 feet or 
so of water, of course she would not need a 40-foot channel, but it 
so happens that of the 172 commercial vessels in the whole world 
having a length of 500 feet and over during the year 1913, which was 
the year preceding the war, 27 of those vessels were in service in 
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4 BOSTON HABBOR, MASS. 

Boston. In short, almost one-sixth of all the vessels in this world 
500 feet and over in length were in service in Boston Harbor. Now, 
it does not seem fair to Boston, and it is not fair to the steamship 
companies, when they put in service in Boston Harbor a vessel 
capable of loading to 34 feet, that that ship can only be loaded to 
31 feet at the most, for the difference of 3 feet in vessels of the type 
in service to Boston would carry practically one-third more cargo 
with a comparatively light increase of cost for operation, and 
this 3 feet makes it pfofitable for that ship to trade in Boston. I 
am informed by those who ought to know that the 35-foot channel 
at Boston is only the equivalent of a 30-foot channel or less, for at 
low tide, with an offshore wind, there is a minus tide of 2 to 3 feet, 
which brings the 35-foot channel down to 32 or 33 feet. It appears 
that a vessel under way has a squat in the water of about 3 feet, bring- 
ing the 33-foot channel down to 30 feet, so far as that particular 
vessel is concerned, and a boat should be entitled at least to a couple 
of feet more under her keel as a matter of safety, which still further 
reduces the available depth to 28 feet. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, 14 of the trans- Atlantic lines at Boston carry 
passengers, varying from a few hundred to a few thousand, and as 
a matter of safety the channel should be deepened; and also as a 
matter of expedition, for Boston's nearness to Europe of 190 miles 
against the nearest Atlantic port on the south, which is New York, 
is appreciably diminished if the boats at Boston must wait for the 
tide to enter or leave the port. It is customary for the boats to wait 
for the tide and, in my judgment, it always has been. Of course it 
will sometimes depend upon the size of the cargo and the number of 
passengers; but, as a general rule, they wait for the tide, and we 
have often seen them in the lower harbor waiting for the tide before 
coming up to Boston Harbor. 

The Chairman. I have never been able to get satisfactory statis- 
tics of the foreign commerce to Boston in tons. They usually give 
it in values. 

Mr. Gallivan. I can give it to you in 1912 right now, which is 
about the best year I can quote in view of the world being at war 
since 1914. In 1912 Boston had 3,061,733 net tons of shipping in 
the foreign trade. I do not know just what that covers. 

The Chairman. That covers the registered tonnage of the vessels. 
What we would like to have is the tons of cargo carried in the foreign 
trade. 

Mr. Treadway. Possibly this information from the report of the 
directors of the port of Boston, made last year, will give the infor- 
mation : 

The foreign commerce for the port of Boston for 1915 was $290,516,803, a gain 
of .$57,047,284, or 24.4 per cent over 1914; imports for the year amounting to 
$171,353,793 and exports $119,163,010. Twelve thousand and forty-nine ships 
of 15,155,568 tonnage entered the port of Boston during the past year. 

The Chairman. That information is given in the reports of the 
Chief of Engineers. What we would like to have is the commerce 
in tons. 

Mr. Gallivan. We can readily get that for you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BooHER. This report, for instance, now before me says there 
were 2,000,000 tons. That is in 1914. Does that 2,000,000 tons in- 
clude the coastwise trade ? 
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Mr. Gallivan. I do not think so. I think it is divided. 

Mr. BooHER. Why can't we have the coastwise trade as well as the 
other ? 

Mr. Gallivan. I can say here that in 1912 Boston had 8,693,338 
net tons of shipping in the coastwise trade alone. It had 3,061,733 
net tons of shipping in the foreign trade, making a total if 11,755,071 
tons. 

Mr. Boo HER. What year was that? 

Mr. Gallivan. 1912. 

Mr. BoopiER. This report was made in 1912 ? 

Mr. Gallivan. These figures are absolutely reliable, I would say, 
Mr. Booher, because they were prepared for me by this commission. 

Mr. Booher. I am not questioning that, Mr. Gallivan. Now, then, 
it has fallen off very wonderfully since that ? 

Mr. Gallivan. Oh, no ; not our tonnage. 

Mr. Humphrey. No ; your tonnage has increased. 

Mr. Treadway. You are doing more business in the port of Boston 
now than you ever did. I think, possibly, Mr. Chairman, your ques- 
tion may be answered on page 45 of this pamphlet we have here, 
entitled " Ports of the United States." It shows the tonnage in for- 
eign commerce, American steamships, of 434,939 ; American sailing 
vessels, 34,019 ; foreign steamships, 4,719,955 ; foreign sailing vessels, 
88,572. For domestic and coastwise it gives the same thing, showing 
a total tonnage there of 24,749,328. 

The Chairman. That is the vessels. 

Mr. Treadway. Yes. You want the freight tonnage — ^the cargo 
tonnage ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. SwiTZER. This report shows it here, does it not, as near as you 
can get it, about 2,000,000 foreign and 6,000,000 tons of coal and 
500,000 bales of cotton ? 

The Chairman. I want to get an idea of that, because it did 
appear to me it ought to be larger. 

Mr. SwiTZER. That 6,000,000 is coastwise. 

Mr. Treadway. Is that all cotton, Mr. Switzer, or general? 

Mr. SwiTZER. No; 6,000,000 tons of coal and cotton over 500,000 
bales. That is in the coastwise. It says aggregating a very large 
tonnage. 

The Chairman. That can be obtained later, I think, and put in 
the record. I think we can easily get that. 

Mr. Gallivan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, then. 

Mr. Gallivan. There is not very much more I have to add, except 
this, for the information of those members of the committee who 
may not be familiar with the Boston Harbor: The port of Boston 
has 141 miles of linear water front, extending from Point Shirley, 
or Winthrop, on the north to Point AUerton, or Hull, on the south ; 
40 miles of this 141 is used commercially, of which about 10 miles 
is located in Boston proper. Our harbor has a water area of 47 
square miles, covering 30,000 acres, and that does not include the 
numerous small islands which are in the harbor. 

In the past 40 years our Commonwealth has cooperated with the 
Federal Government to the extent of $11,000,000, as I said in open- 
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ing, of which $5,406,000 was spent under the jurisdiction of the 
State harbor and land commission, from 1870 to 1911, and $5,381,000 
was spent by the directors of the port of Boston from 1911 to Sep- 
tember 1, 1914. The board of port directors, which has been suc- 
ceeded by a new commission, known as the waterways commission, 
now have about $4,000,000 left to spend, and they are particularly 
interested in this matter of a 40-foot channel. 

Since the board of port commissioners was established in 1911 — 
and this item represents up to September, 1914 — ^the shipping ton- 
nage of the port increased 5 per cent ; the foreign trade of the port, 
13 per cent; the trans- Atlantic passenger business, over 43 per cent; 
an dthe number of steamship lines, over 22 per cent. I might add 
that in 1913, the year preceding the war, the trans-Atlantic pas- 
senger business of the port of Boston was 134,315, which was a gain 
of 28,500 over 1912 and a gain of 38,053 over 1911. 

Mr. Treadway. May I interrupt you there? Isn't it a fact that 
the officials have been constantly urging the trans- Atlantic lines to 
put on their larger ships to Boston, and that is the reason of this 
increased passenger traffic, as well as freight increase? 

Mr. Gallivan. Yes, sir ; that is so. 

Mr. Treadway. And it has to a certain extent-^in no way bind- 
ing, of course, but to a certain extent — induced the approval of the 
State officials of Massachusetts relative to the improvement of har- 
bor depth because they put on those larger boats? 

Mr. Gallivan. Yes ; that is also true. I might add to those figures 
that there were also 1,600 Central American and West Indies pas- 
sengers, 134,000 Canadian passengers, and about 408,000 coastwise 
passengers. Ending in that year, Mr. Chairman, there were 22,000,000 
excursion passengers, making a total of about 23,000,000 people who 
used the port of Boston in the year 1913. 

The Chairman. When did you say you will have the dry dock 
completed ? 

Mr. Gallivan. Within another 12 months we hope to have it com- 
pleted. And, as Mr. Treadway has said, the commission of water- 
ways has recently taken up with Secretary- Daniels, of the Navy, 
a proposition to have the Government assist in the maintenance of 
the dry dock hereafter, and it has appealed to the Secretary. 

Mr. Treadway. Excuse me for interrupting you, but isn't that 
more in the nature of a rental ? 

Mr. Gallivan. Exactly. 

Mr. Treadway. Not a financial assistance ? 

Mr. Gallivan. No ; I meant for the Government to practically take 
it over for its use. 

The Chairman. You say you want the Government to take it 
over ? 

Mr. Gallivan. Not to take it from Boston ; to rent it from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Chairman. I see. 

Mr. Gallivan. And I understand that the first suggestion came 
from Washington. 

The Chairman. It would not be a bad thing if the Government 
owned it, would it? 

Mr. Gallivan. In my judgment, it would not be a bad thing. 
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Mr. SwiTZER. The harbor facilities and depth of water are suffi- 
cient for all this coastwise trade, passenger and freight, as well as 
excursion. 

Mr. Gallivan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SwiTZER. This improvement, the reason for it, simply narrows 
down to a question of whether there is an urgency at this time to 
deepen the harbor and make it safer for these larger vessels? 

Mr. Gallivan. It is not really the urgency at this particular mo- 
ment. 

Mr. SwiTZER. I know ; but I say it is simply to safeguard the larger 
vessels by deepening the harbor? 

Mr. Galmvan. Hereafter. It would take a good many years, if 
this appropriation is authorized, before we would get the 40-foot 
channel. 

Mr. HuLBERT. You spoke about the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts making some arrangement with the Navy Department with 
reference to the use of the State-owned dry-dock by the Federal 
authorities. In that connection I want to call your attention to a 
letter of the c(5mmandant of the navy yard at Boston, page 76, in 
which he states that up to the date of March 19, 1913, the deepest 
draft of Government vessels entering the harbor of Boston during 
his command was 29 feet 6 inches. Isn't it a fact that the super- 
dreadnaughts since built and the battle cruisers authorized have a 
draft in excess of that, and they would not be able to avail themselves 
of the use of this dry-dock unless you had a deeper channel? 

Mr. Gau^ivan. That is true. That is one of the reasons the Navy 
Department is so interested. 

The Chairman. I think, Mr. Gallivan, we should not only have 
property like that for naval purposes for the deepest draft naval 
vessels, but for freighters as well, for I look for a rapid development 
of foreign commerce after this war is over. 

Mr. Gallivan. Yes. 

The Chairman. I do not think the ending of the war will cause 
commerce to move more rapidly than would have been the case with- 
out the war. We were developing very rapidly along those lines 
before the war began, and this development will go on after the war, 
just as it would have been if the war had not occurred. I do not 
know that it is necessary to say much more. I want to add, however, 
I have been very much impressed for some years with the amount 
of work Massiichusetts is doing for her own harbors. There is no 
State, I think, on the Atlantic' coast or on the Gulf that is doing 
what Massachusetts is doing in proportion to the number of harbors 
she has. On the Pacific coast all three of the Pacific Coast States 
are doing a great deal themselves — contributing very liberally to- 
ward the development of their harbors, and they are now turning 
their attention to terminals, just as you are doing in your State. 

Mr. Gallivan. Of course, Mr. Chairman, we realize — ^the people 
in Massachusetts — ^that the ocean is at our feet and that the future 
progress of our city and our State in a great measure depends upon 
what we are able to do for our harbor and for the port of Boston, 
and our Commonwealth has never been niggardly about appropria- 
tions for our harbor. 

Mr. HuLBERT. Are you acquainted with Hugh Bancroft? 
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Mr. Gallivan. I know him very well, sir. He is one of our first 
citizens. 

Mr. HuLBERT. He was chairman of the 

Mr. GaujIvan. Chairman of the port directors. 

Mr. HuLBERT. I notice a statement made by him at page 45 of 
the report, in which he says : "As a part of this contract with the Ham- 
burg-American Line we have undertaken to use every endeavor to 
obtain a 40-foot channel, which that company needs for the type of 
ship which that company has undertaken to put into the Boston 
service." 

Mr. Humphrey. It is somewhat uncertain as to when the Ham- 
burg-American Line will put vessels in the service, isn't it? 

Mr. Humbert. I do not know that it is. Wouldn't that indicate 
it is made necessary in order to accommodate vessels of that type no 
matter whether operated by the Hamburg- American Line, the Cu- 
nard Line, or any other line? 

Mr. Gallivan. Yes. I did not get Mr. Humphrey's observation; 
it was interrupted across the table before it reached me ; but we have 
five of the Hamburg- American Line's biggest ships now interned in 
Boston Harbor. They are lying off the light and have been ever since 
the war broke out. 

Mr. Kennedy. I would like to know how many vessels drawing 
40 feet of the Atlantic fleet are now engaged in the foreign trade? 

Mr. Gallivan. I am informed that there are several, but I do not 
know all of the latest ships of the trans- Atlantic fleet. 

Mr. HuLBERT. I have a list of them which I will be glad to furnish 
Mr. Gallivan, if he wants, to put in the record. 

Mr. Gallivan. I will be glad to have it. 

Mr. CosTELLO. I understood you to say the present commerce of 
the harbor of Boston is restricted by the extent you have not suffi- 
cient water and boats have to lay in the channel at low tide? 

Mr. Gallivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CosTELLO. Therefore there is necessitv now for this deepening 
if you are going to utilize the full benefit of the shipping? 

Mr. Gallivan. We think so and have thought so. 

Mr. BooHER. Are you asking for anything further than what the 
report of the engineers of 1914 gave Boston? 

Mr. Gallivan. Oh, no, sir. We ask for that recommendation of 
the engineers to be carried out, as I understand. 

Mr. BooHER. They improved the outer harbor from President 
Koads out to the sea ? 

Mr. Gallivan. Exactly. 

Mr. BooHER. Now that minus channel you talk about does not 
occur back of President Roads, does it ? 

Mr. Gallivan. I should say not. 

Mr. BooHER. Then if we should improve from President Roads 
out to the ocean, you are getting all you are asking for? 

Mr. Gallivan. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Treadway. Perhaps I can assist Mr. Booher in that connec- 
tion. The original project as reported by the district officer, recom- 
mended the complete improvement at an expense of about five millions, 
as I remember it. 

Mr. Booher. That was from Chelsea Bridge out ? 
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Mr. Treadway. That was the whole harbor; yes, sir; from Shel- 
sea Bridge out. Then when the report and survey reached Gen. 
Kingman, he divided it and simply recommended the one section 
from President Roads out. And that is the application now before 
us and it is the one in the report of the engineers which we are con- 
sidering. 

Mr. BooHER. The one you ask us to adopt now is the recommenda- 
tion of Gen. Kingman ? 

Mr. Treadway. Yes, sir. That is practically one section of the 
complete report, is it not, Mr. Chairman? That is your understand- 
ing of it ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Treadway. And that is all you are asking for now, of course? 

Mr. Gallivan. Yes. I want to change just one set of figures I gave 
you, Mr. Chairman, if you do not mind. I find the latest report on 
terminal facilities, commerce, etc., of the ports of the United 
States, shows that there are 40 foreign steamship lines doing business 
with Boston and 16 coastwise lines. 

Mr. Htjlbert.' Will you put the statement in, Mr. Gallivan, show- 
ing the number of sailings of each line? 

Mr. Gallivan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Just put those figures in the record; then we will 
have it before us. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FETEE F. TAGUE, A EEFEESENTATI7E IN 
CONGEESS FEOM THE STATE OF HASSACHTTSETTS. 

Mr. Tague. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I suppose it is unneces- 
sary for me to reiterate the statements of my colleagues from Massa* 
chusetts, except to say this, that the district I represent includes the 
navy yard. We have started already on the building program of the 
Navy Department. I understand that there are to be some large 
ways put in there for the building of the latest style, up-to-date, 
naval vessels. Now, I know of my own knowledge that the Pennsyl- 
vania^ one of the latest styles of battleships of the United States 
Government, can not get up to Boston Navy Yard except at full high 
tide. I also know, of my own knowledge, that the steamships that 
have been referred to here, of the Hamburg- American Line and the 
Cunard Line, have had to be withdrawn from our harbor because 
they can not go in and out except at high tide. 

The State of Massachusetts, as you have been told, is expending 
very freely its money on our harbor. In my own district, in a por- 
tion of the harbor known as the Mystic River, they have developed 
that portion of the harbor so that almost any steamer to-day can go 
up into that basin ; and there is being built there to-day upwards of 
$50,000,000 worth of property for ocean transportation. It connects 
directly with the railroads. Now, I know that the State commission, 
in its building on the tributaries of our harbor, are digging to a depth 
of 40 feet. At the docks built by the harbor commission and at every 
dock that is built by our port directors, the water is 40 feet. And the 
docks that we leased to the Hamburg- American Line, all of these 
docks are dug to a depth of 40 feet, anticipating that the Government 
will come in and give the same depth of water. 
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Now, the shore of Massachusetts is perhaps different from any 
other shore on the Atlantic coast — I believe far more treacherous. 
We have worse storms; it is harder to get into our harbor in a-storm, 
and for that reason these great steamers are obliged to lie outside, 
and do not risk going in there on high tide, even when there is a 
severe storm, because of the drift of the different sands of the harbor 
at different stages of the season. 

Col. Newcomer. And by getting an increased depth, would that 
correct that condition? 

Mr. Tague. Yes; absolutely. The Pennsylvania^ as I understand 
from the naval officials, draws naturally, when she is ready for ocean 
work, in the vicinity of 34 feet lying at the dock. When she is under 
steam, or under w^ay, she makes a further draft of from 3 to 3^ and 
4 feet while she is traveling. 

The Chairman. Those superdreadnaughts that are proposed to be 
built, how much water are they to draw ? 

Mr. Tague. I believe they are to draw 30 to 32 feet. Those are the 
figures I get. I can furnish you with those figures if you want them. 

Mr. BooHER. Let me ask you right there, is there any dry dock on 
the Atlantic coast, so far as you know, that will accommodate one of 
those superdreadnaughts? 

Mr. Tague. I believe the records of the Navy Department show 
there is none. This great dry dock we are building will accomodate 
anything afloat. 

Mr. Treadway. May I interrupt you there just a moment, Mr. 
Tague ? This dry dock, as Mr. Gallivan stated, is to be 1,200 feet long. 
Now, as you know, the locks of the Panama Canal are a thousand feet 
long; consequently, this dry dock is 200 feet longer than any of the 
locks of the Panama Canal. And, as I understand it, the Navy De- 
partment has established as its extreme length what will go through 
the locks at the canal. 

Mr. BooHER. Mr. Tague, you have plenty of depth of water, have 
you not, between President Roads and the dry docks now to get your 
large vessels in? 

Mr. Tague. No; I do not understand there is sufficient depth of 
water from President Roads in ; I understand there is one section of 
the harbor between President Roads and the dry dock that hasn't a 
40-foot limit, or 35-foot either. This dry dock is built, gentlemen, 
so that you may understand, close to the mouth of our hart)or. It is 
built at what we call the South Boston district, represented by Mr. 
Gallivan. 

Mr. BooHER. What I want to find out is, if we give you this 40 feet 
from President Roads to the sea, then have you got sufficient depth 
of water above President Roads to take our warships into the dry 
dock? 

Mr. Tague. No; we have not. 

Mr. BooHER. Then that would have to be an after consideration. 
That dry dock would not be of any advantage to the United States 
until that was done. 

Mr. Tague. That is my understanding of it. We have not suffi- 
cient water inside. The Pennsylvania to-day could never get up to 
the Boston Navy Yard. 

The Chairman. Aren't you mistaken about that? I was under the 
impression the Pennsylvania could go up there if she wanted to. 
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Mr. Tague. Not if she is loaded ; not if she is ready for the sea at 
the time. 

The Chairman. You say the dreadnaughts are kept out. How 
about the battleships? They only draw 31 or 32 feet, and you have 
35 feet up there now. 

Mr. Tague. None of them have ever gone up to the navy yard at 
35 feet. At low tide you could not get up there with 32-foot draft. 

The Chairman. At mean low tide you have 35 feet in the channel. 
Of course, it may be the navy yard is off the channel. 

Mr. Tague. No; the navy yard is right in the main channel. 

The Chairman. Then you have 35 feet up to that point. 

Mr. Tague. That is at high tide. 

Mr. Hulbert. While the battleships only draw 31 and 32 feet, 
some of the colliers draw 33 and 34 feet. 

The Chairman. We are not going to have so many colliers now ; 
we are going to have oil-burning vessels. The purpose of this chan- 
nel from President Roads out is to accommodate vessels going there 
on a considerable wave action, to pjrevent bumping and striking the 
bottom. The waves run pretty high there sometimes. 

Mr. Treadway. And it has a rock bottom. 

The Chairman. It is a rock bottom. But I think when you once 
get inside, you have plenty of water for any of the battleships. 

Mr. Tague. I know right here now that the Cunard Line were 
obliged to withdraw two of the larger steamers (and the Cunard 
dock is within 200 yards of the Boston Navy Yai;d) for the reason 
that when they were loaded they could not get them out except at 
high tide; and they were never permitted to load the vessel to its 
capacity on account of the harbor. And I know, also, that all of our 
harbor where the bulk of the shipping is done, especially the for- 
eign shipping, is done close to the navy-yard district, or the navy 
yard part of the harbor, up in the harbor. It has not been developed 
yet at the outer part of the harbor. Most of that is being developed 
at the present time. These new docks, that have just added so much 
to the value of our harbor, are built on the right of the harbor 
going out, and they are extending gradually down Jboward the outer 
harbor. But all of our shipping is in one compact district, in one 
section of the harbor, all in close proximity to the other shipping 
wharves and section. 

Mr. Treadway. May I be allowed in closing to clear up possibly 
what is in Mr. Booher's mind, by reference to Col. Black's report. 
On page 5 of the report, he says: 

It is apparent that on account of the exceptional exposure of this locality, 
a somewhat greater depth is necessary in the outer channel, from President 
Roads to the sea, in order to give it a capacity equivalent to that of the inner 
channel. ' 

That is the idea. 

Mr. BooHER. That is, when you have this 40- foot channel out to 
the ocean, then you will have a channel equivalent to the channel 
from President Koads to the navy yard? 

Mr. Treadway. I should so consider it. At the same time, I 
would not want to be absolutely positive. That is practically what 
he says, however. 

Mr. BooHER. That is what I was trying to get at. 
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Mr. Treadway. He also says that the board believes that a depth 
of 40 feet is required for this purpose. That is Col, Black's state- 
ment. 

The Chairman. A boat drawing 32 or 33 feet on the outside, where 
the wave action is severe, and it always is there, has to guard against 
the bumping of the boat against the bed of the channel. But when ^ 

they once get inside, they have smooth water and a 35-foot channel * 

to go up to the wharves at the city. 

Mr. Treadway. I appreciate the time the committee has given 
Boston, and wish to thank you on behalf of my colleagues. There 
is one thing I would like to do ; I would like to have permission of 
the committee to file, as part of the record, a statement which we 
can readily procure from the new directors, the Waterways Com- 
mission, as to the transaction with the Navy Department, looking 
to the right to lease the dry dock. "* 

The Chairman. We would be glad to have all those things. 
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